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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1856. 



THE EVILS OF WAK, INCREASING. 

The impression is very common, that the evils of war are slowly yet sure- 
ly diminishing. This we take to be true in one respect, but false in others — 
true, that actual war is much less frequent now than formerly, but entirely 
false, that, when it does come, it is less wicked or less mischievous. Pre- 
vious to the overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo, Europe had seldom been 
for centuries free from actual war more than ten or fifteen years at at a time, 
■while she has enjoyed since that period nearly forty years of general peace, 
not indeed between her rulers and their subjects, but between her different 
nations ; a longer cessation than ever before from international strife. 

When war, however, does occur, it is easy to see how the general pro- 
gress of the age must serve to increase alike its guilt and its evils. Two min- 
isters of the gospel could not fight a duel without a much worse excitement 
of bad passions than ordinarily attends a renconter between professed duel- 
ists. It is possible to suppose a combat between the latter with only a slight 
tinge of malice ; but the former could not so far forget the sacred proprie- 
ties of their office as to engage in such a contest without a degree of anger, 
rage and vengeance that must surcharge the soul with guilt before God. So 
the nations of Christendom, enlightened as they now are on this subject, and 
improved in their general character, cannot be goaded into the death-grap- 
ples of actual war without a much deeper and stronger excitement of their 
bad passions than would once have sufficed for the purpose. If they fight 
at all, it must be under impulses that would make them for the time a sort 
of human hyenas, all the more fierce and desperate from the better general 
character of the combatants. You may partially regulate such contests, but 
you can no more change their nature than you can that of robbery or mur- 
der. They must remain essentially the same always and everywhere. A 
Waterloo or a Sebastopol in the mille nnium, or on the very plains of hea- 
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ven before the throne of God, if it were possible then or there, would be a 
Waterloo or a Sebastopol still ; a sort of hell in miniature. 

Improvement of war ! — what does it mean ? Is such improvement, in any 
moral sense, possible ? Can you really civilize a business so savage and 
brutal in its very nature ? Can you by any conceivable process christianize 
such a spawn of hell, and make it truly a child of God, the God of Peace ? 
Never. War must ever be essentially the same ; and no degree of civiliza- 
tion, no form of Christianity that tolerates the custom, can ever alter its im- 
memorial character, or materially diminish its atrocities or its horrors. If 
we have it at all, we must take it as it ever has been, and ever will be, a 
sort of fiend steeped in pollution, reeking with crime, and revelling in all 
kinds of mischief and misery. 

It is a curious fact, though little heeded, that the evils of war and the war- 
system keep pace, in most respects, with the general progress of improve- 
ment in the world. As a test of the system, take its present cost compared 
with that of past ages. We have not at hand the means of a minute or ex- 
tended comparison ; but it is well known that the expenses of the war-sys- 
tem have all along been steadily increasing. Our own, for instance, have 
increased from less than a million and a half a year under Washington, to 
more than thirty millions under Pierce; and that of England from less than 
half a million dollars under some of the Tudors, to considerably more than a 
hundred millions now for its current expenses alone, besides nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty millions in the shape of interest and cost on her war-debt. It 
is becoming more and more expensive every year ; nor will the keen rival- 
ries of national jealousy and ambition allow any limit to these enormous ex- 
penditures short of an utter inability to pay them any longer. The boasted 
improvements in the art of war have already cost scores of times more than 
the whole missionary enterprise for the world's conversion ; and the endless 
competitions in such improvements of course impose ever-increasing burdens 
on all the nations of Christendom. We cannot now pursue this theme; but 
every one must see what a boundless field of inquiry it opens. 

There is, also, a similar increase of the evils ineident to actual war. It 
comes as a necessary result from the world's general improvement. The 
savage state has comparatively little to lose, while a high degree of civiliza- 
tion offers to the shafts of war a broad target of interests the most precious. 
When London, as at the time of England's invasion by Julius Cajsar, was 
only a cluster of rude dwellings, it could suffer from war next to nothing in 
contrast with what it would now with a population of two and a half mil- 
lions, and an accumulation of wealth perhaps greater than all Europe at the 
time of its conquest by Rome. This illustration is applicable to every stage 
of civilization, the progress of which is a pretty fair index to the amount of 
interests to be cloven down by the sword. When the mighty rivers of the 
West were disturbed only by an Indian canoe here and there, how trivial 
the mischief of war in comparison with what it would now occasion, when 
cities of fifty or a hundred thousand inhabitants each, are scattered along 
their banks, and on their surface are floating hundreds on hundreds of 
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steamers freighted every year with millions of lives, and myriads of prop- 
erty ! A fire in a village of log huts would be a slight evil compared with a 
conflagration among the warehouses of Liverpool or Manchester. A bat- 
tery pouring a shower of shot or shells into Boston or l^w York a century 
ago, would have destroyed only a fraction of the property that might now be 
sacrificed by the same battery ; for the wealth of all the seaports in 
North America at that time, would not reach the present valuation of Bos- 
ton alone. 

There is no end to such estimates as these ; and in the manifold interests 
exposed to injury, if not ruin, by war, we see all over the earth a vast and 
rapid increase of its evils. Take a specimen from our own navigation and 
commerce. In 1 790, our exports were nineteen millions ; now they exceed, 
we believe, two hundred and fifty millions. Our tonnage was then less than 
half a million ; it is now nearly six millions, the largest in the world. In 
this department we have distanced all competitors ; one-ninth more than 
that of England. But it is probable that Europe during her forty years of 
peace, from the downfall of Napoleon, has tripled, if not quadrupled, the 
sum total of her material resources. That glorious period, the modern oasis of 
Peace in the Sahara of War, has spread its benign influences over the 
whole earth, and given the human race an impulse of general improvement 
beyond all former example. 

There is another circle of interests somewhat peculiar to this age, and the 
most precious of all. We mean its various enterprises of benevolence and 
reform — its schemes for the correction of social and political evils at home, 
and its efforts for the spread of Christianity through the world. These are 
mainly the growth of peace, and must droop, if they do not perish, under 
the malign influences of war. They embody the best hopes of the human 
race, and involve an amount of interests for time and eternity which no 
arithmetic can ever compute. 

Louis Phillipe, at the zenith of his power, said to a peace deputation, "war 
now costs too much — nations can no longer afford it ;* and surely with so 
much at stake, both in their moral and their material interests, we may well in- 
sist that the general welfare of mankind ought to forbid their ever encount- 
ering its terrible risks again, and to put them forthwith upon devising such 
other means of international justice and security as shall supersed e its al- 
leged necessity entirely and forever. 



THE DUTY OF PEACE MEN IN REGARD TO KANZAS. 

In our last issue we gave the speech of Hon. Amasa Walker, at the anni 
versary of the American Peace Society in May, but accidentally ommitted 
that part of it relating to the state of affairs in Kansas. As we regarded 
that part of the speech as quite important, we now supply the omission. 
Near the close of his remarks Mr. Walker said — 

" It would doubtless be thought surprising if, on an occassion like the 



